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If you. want aomething 
you should pray for it as , 
if you had no hope on 
Earth; and work for it as 
if you exyected no help 
from Heaven. : ‘ 
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A Formula for Sure Success 





30 per cent. Patient, persistent, dig, dig, dig, at it 
every minute. 

80 per cent. Reputation (founded on fact) for hon- 
est dealing every time. 

10 per cent. Luck & fortunate circumstance caught 
on the fly. 

20 per cent. Snap. 

10 per cent. More persistent dig. 


100 per cent.—SUCCESS ! 


To work out this formula a man wants a clear 
head—as little worry as possible, not any if he 
can help it. The chief worriment of sensible men 
is as to the future—themselves and their families. 
The thing to head that off is a good policy of life 
insurance, The best Company for that is the MET- 
ROPOLITAN LIFE, of 1 Madison Ave., New York. 

Let us look at just one of its numerous plans: 

Age 35—20-Year Guaranteed Dividend Plan— 
Amount, $10,000. Annual Premium, $524.70. $10,- 
000 is payable whenever death occurs within 20 
years. If the insured be living at end of 20 years, 
the following settlements are guaranteed : 

1—Cash, $12,840, or, 2—Paid-up policy for $22,670, 
or, 3—Cash, $7,170 and paid-up policy for $10,000, or, 
4—Cash, $10,000 and paid-up policy for $5,010, or, 
5—Life annuity, $524.70 (exactly the equivalent to 
the premium) and paid-up policy for $11,710. 

Five times these figures for $50,000. Ten times for 
$100,000. One-half for $5,000, etc. 

R.8. V.P.Q. Q stands for quickly. Delays are 
dangerous, 











be Ropcrofters 
Of East Aurora, N. Y., 
have a very few each of 
the following Books on 
hand. Should you care 
to see them, one or ail, 
they will be sent on suspicion. 








ESSAY ON WALT WHITMAN: 


By Robert Louis Stevenson, with a “Little Jour- 
ney” to the Home of Whitman by Elbert Hubbard. 


Hand {llumined initials; the title page designed by 
Mr. Louis Rhead. Frontispiece on Japan Vellum, 
being a photogravure of the bas-relief made in the 
Shop by that strong and worthy young man, Saint 
Gerome-Roycroft. vd 


The edition on Boxmoor is bound in Limp 
Chamois, silk-lined. Price per volume, $ 2.00 


Fifty specially illumined, bound in Ooze Calf, 10.00 





THE CITY OF TAGASTE: 


Being two Essays by Fra Elbertus. Wide margins; 
Caslon Old Style type; photogravure frontispiece 
portrait of the author on Chinese paper; two 
specially illumined borders and tail-piece. 

Bound in boards, leather back and corners. A very 
good specimen of strong, plain, honest book-making. 
Nine hundred and forty copies on Roycroft 
water-mark paper, each 

All are signed and numbered by the author. 


MAUD: 


By Alfred Tennyson. On Whatman hand-made 
paper. Bound plainly in leather. 


Nine hundred and twenty copies, per volume, $2.50 

One hundred copies, specially illumined, 5.00 
CHRISTMAS EVE: 

By Robert Browning, with a sincere and gracious 

study of the poem by Mary H. Hull. 


Price of the book on’ Boxmoor, hand-illum- 
ined, bound in Limp Chamois, silk-lined, is $2.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New Yorx 

















Little Pourneys 


To the Homes of GREAT MUSICIANS 


SERIES OF 1901 


Each bound in Limp Chamois, silk 
lined, with silk marker, frontispiece 
portrait on Imperial Japan, hand 
illumined, signed and numbered by 
the autho w~w=wwwawww 


The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single Numbers, 1.00 


THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 
1,000 COPIES OF EACH ISSUE 


The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erie Co., New York 

















Michael Monahan (tate of County Cork) 
HONEST RoYcROFTER of East Aurora 
ANNOUNCES HIS LECTURE 


) f / ~~ Ss 


Being a good natured plea for Holding the Balance 
True and developing an all ’round character. Incident-* 
ally there are some side-glimpses at the East Aurora 
School of Philosophy and views behind the curtain 
never before shown. Mr. Monahan begs to assure the 
Hittites and Jebusites that this lecture in no way in- 
fringes on the preserve of our honored Pastor, as he 
treats the theme with the aid of his Helpful James in 
&@ way peculiarly his own. Mr. Monahan has also 
the following lectures that competent critics have 
declared are not so bad as they might be: 


HErnricH HEINE THOMAS MoorRE 
FATHER PRovT IRISH BALLADISTS 


For further information and terms address 


4 
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East Aurora 





I want you to learn all about the 


J.B. L. CASCADE 


Its use promotes health and induces longevity, 
a most wonderful remedial agent. It will appeal 
to your very highest sense of cleanliness. 
A 16-page descriptive pamphlet free for the ask- 
ing. Address, Wm. B. Moyle, No. 117-119 
West Ohio St., Allegheny, Pa., U.S. A. 





CHICAGO TONGUE 
A PREACHMENT 


BY FRA ELBERTUS 


T= Preachment bearing the above title, which 

appeared in THE PHILISTINE for March, and 
by special arrangement simultaneously in the New 
York Independent, caused all extra copies of these 
publications to be exhausted very shortly. In response 
to repeated requests we have reprinted the article in 
pamphlet shape. The price is 25 cents each, or $25.00 
a hundred. A few copies on hand-made paper, bound 
in boards, One Dollar each. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora 
ie 
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You are within from half a minute to fif- 
teen minutes of 77 hotels, 85 clubs and 
31 theatres. All this provided you arrive 
in the second city of the world at the 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION, this 
being the Metropolitan terminus of the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, which is the 
only trunk line whose trains enter the 
city of New York. 


The following remark of an experienced trav- 
eler tells the whole story: ~ 

“ For the excellence of its track, the speed of 
its trains, thesafety and comfort of its pat- 
rons, the loveliness and variety of its scenery, 
the number and importance of its cities and 
the uniformly correct character of its service, 
the NEW YORK CENTRAL is not surpassed 
by any similar institution on either side of the 
Atlantic.” 




















Journeys to the Homes 
of English Authors, es- 
pecially illumined, and 
bound in three-quarters Levant, hand 
tooled. These books are very sump- 
tuous specimens of the binder’s art. 
The Price for the Set of Two Vol- 
umes is $15.00 


Five copies of ‘‘The Book of the 


Roycrofters ’’—a deluxe catalog, con- 
taining sixteen photogravures on Jap- 
an vellum—have been bound in three- 
quarters Levant, specially hand tool- 
ed. The books are history and will 
never be reprinted. The price is Ten 
Dollars each. 

Sent on suspicion—a postal card will 
do it, or wire at our expense. Address 





THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 











Copyrig®s tyour acts, pla sketches and 
songs. It will PAY you. a 
are worthiess, because invali ou can- 
not afford to take such chances. We 
Spintons. a valid copyright at small cost. 
inions and eon aaete Bn and 
Trade-Marks. Send stam articuiars. 
COLUMBIA COPYRIGHT % MPANY, 
Washington, D.C. 


























Bert Leston Taylor’s 
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Every copy tied with a string by hand 





“A TIMELY AND MERITED SATIRE” 
As a well-aimed shaft of ridicule there is aetias to equal 
it. As a piece of humor it is a gem.—Denver Republican. 

No reader can afford to be without a copy of ‘‘ The Bilious- 
tine.”"—Chicago Post. 

There is humor in every sentence of the satire.—St, Louis 
Republic. 

One of the best parodies perpetrated in the last twenty 
years.—St, Louis Mirror. 

IT HAS MADE A GREAT HIT AND IS HAVING A GREAT SALE 
Paper edition, 25c. Edition de luxe, 250 copies, baled and 
stenciled by hand, $2.00 per copy. 

For sale every where or direct from 

WILLIAM 8. LORD, Publisher, EVANSTON, Illinois, 














THE PHILISTINE 
A Periodical of Protest 


Edited by Erpert HusBarp 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH - - -_ 100,000 
FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT - - - $100.00 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 
Published Monthly 





Written by ELtserT HusBarpD 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH - - - 60,000 
FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT - - $100.00 





NE-HALF or one-quarter page at same rate. 

No discount on time contracts—the .rates, 

though, may advance. Copy must be in by 
the first of the month preceding date of issue. All 
advertisements subject to our change and revision. 
However, proofs are always sent for correction. 
For further information, address 


CLARENCE P. ODELL, Advertising Manager 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 











lf you fear La Grippe, try Vin Mariani. 








Strengthens 
SYSTEM 
BODY 
BRAIN 
and 
NERVES 











(MARIANI WINE) 
No other preparation has ever receiyed so many voluntary 


testimonials from eminent people as the world famous 
ariani Wine. 


Gives Appetite 
Produces Refreshing Sleep 
A Safeguard Against 


Mental Diseases 


For overworked men, delicate women, sickly children, this 
healthful, Sauapening and stimulating tonic has no equal, 
Dosz—A small wine-glass full three times a day. 

Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes, 








The Roycrofters announce a 
NEW BOOK entitled 


Al Dessage to Garcia 
and Cbitteen Other Chings 


By FRA ELBERTUS 





HE initial essay, “A Message to Garcia,” was 

first printed in March, 1899. Since then it has 

been translated into nine different languages, 
and has been reprinted fifteen million (15,000,000) 
times. It has attained, it is believed, a wider circula- 
iton than any other piece of writing has ever before 
reached in the same length of time. Some people think 
that all of the Thirteen Other Things in this book are 
as good as the “ Message to Garcia,” if not better. 
J Price of the book, bound roycroftie in limp leather; 
silk lined, portrait frontispiece, $2.00 
J A few specially illumined, several sheets of the 
original manuscript bound in the book, $5.00 
{ Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, hand illumined, three- 
fourths Levant, $15.00 





THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
which is in East Aurora, New York 





The skin ought to be clear; 
there is nothing strange in a 


beautiful face. 


If we wash with proper soap, 
the skin will be open and clear, 


unless the health is bad. A good 


skin is better than a doctor. 


The soap to use is Pears’; no 
free alkali in it. Pears’, the soap 


that clears but not excoriates. 


Sold all over the world, 

















“The DStorp of 
a Passion «ws 


By IRVING BACHELLER 





] THE REGULAR EpITION on Roycroft hand-made paper, 
hand-illumined, bound Roycroftie, Two Dollars each. 
{Fifty copies on Imperial Japan, three-quarters Le- 
vant, Ten Dollars per copy. 





“The Story of a Passion” is just 
atale of two old men who lov- 
ed the same Violin—that’s all. 





"Tie w is no doubt but that Mr. Irving Bacheller 
has written some very Bad Stuff, for even the 
most gifted of men strike thirteen only at times 
—the flash of genius is essentially transient. But this 
story bears upon its facets the gleam of true art. Not 
a sentence in it can be changed or transposed. It is as 
near perfection as narrative can be woven on the 
loom of language. From the time it was first published 
in THE PHILISTINE, dozens of men and women promin- 
ent in Literature and Art have requested us to put it 
into enduring form, and in a dress worthy of its subtle 
and exquisite quality. This we have done, and the book 
is now ready to send out to the Faithful, all as above 
truthfully stated, 














CHICAGO & ALTON 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 
COAT OF ARMS. 


IN ADDITION TO BEING DECORATIVE, THE 
DESIGN IS SIMPLE AND INSTRUCTIVE, THE 
HELMET AND SHIELD SUGGEST PROTEC- 
TION ; THE CREST HOLDS THE HEADLIGHT 
FOR SAFETY ; THE WINGS SUGGEST SPEED ; 
AND THE RIBBON OVER THE SMOKESTACK 
IS THE ALTON’S MOTTO, “ THE ONLY WAY.” 


4] Designed and engraved on copper by J. 
Winfred Spenceley. AN IMPRESSION WILL 
BE MAILED to any one sending 10 cents 
in stamps to Geo. J. Charlton, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Chicago & Alton Railway, 
Chicago, Illinois, 





HARD TO PLEASE. 


Regarding the Morning Cup. 
“Oh, how hard it was to part with coffee, but the con- 
tinued trouble with constipation and. belching -was 
such that I finally brought myself to leave it off. 
“Then the question was, what should we use for the 
morning drink? Tea was worse for us than coffee; 
chocolate and cocoa we soon tired of ; milk was not 
liked very well, and hot water we could not endure, 

“ About two years ago we struck upon Postum Food 
Coffee, and have never been without it since. We have 
seven children. Our baby now eighteen months old 
would not take milk, so we tried Postum and found 
she liked it and it agreed with her perfectly. She is 
to-day, and has been, one of the healthiest babies in 
the State. I use about two-thirds Postum and one-third 
milk and a teaspoon of sugar, and put it into her bot- 
tle. If you could have seen her eyes'sparkle and hear 
her say ‘good’ to-day when I gave it to her, you 
would believe me that she likes it. 


“If I was matron of an infants’ home, every child 
would be raised on Postufh. Many of my friends say, 
*You are looking so well!’ I reply, ‘I am well; I drink 
Postum Food Coffee. I have-no more trouble with con- 
stipation, and know that I owe my good health to God 
and Postum Food Coffee.’ 
“I am writing this letter because I want to tell you 
how much good the Postum has_done us, but if you 
knew how I shrink from publicity, you would not 
Kora, 0, letter,—at least not over my name.”— 
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The DB bilistine 


Vol. 13 SEPTEMBER, rgor No. 4 


EART to HEART TALKS 
with PHiLisTINES by the 
Pastor of His Frock %& %&&% 


EALTH is free—the right state of 
* Bj|| mind will fetch it. Be a Philistine! 








Defeat is only for those who ac- 
cept it. 
Good Philistines never complain of their ail- 
ments, hard times, the weather, or bad luck— 
they never complain of anything. 
If a Philistine ever hits a person good and hard, 
it is just as Captain Webb, the swimmer, used 
to “paste” a drowning man—so he could save 
him. 


Philistines do not believe in the devil—they 
spell evil backward and put it in capitals, thus: 
LIVE! 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 


Life is good! It is all good—even the so-called 
“bad.” 

The World is full of good things. Herbert 
Spencer says most of the sunshine goes to 
waste—the whole Out-of-Doors is charged with 
oxygen,—it is all yours. 

Human hearts are full of love and tenderness 
and sympathy—hold the right mental attitude 
and you have the key that unlocks them all. 
We are afloat on an ocean of Good-Will—let 
down your buckets. 

Of material good things there are more than 
enough to go round: like the loaves and fishes, 
even the fragments will feed a multitude. Dis- 
tribution is not just the best always, but get 
free and all these things shall be added unto 
you. 

The man who writes these lines is over forty 
years of age, and has never been sick a day— 
never missed a meal thru indisposition, never 
consulted a physician. He has made fortunes 
for himself, and fortunes for a dozen others. 
Three men are millionaires by following one of 
his ideas, closely and religiously. 

It is just a matter of Mental Attitude! 

As for the money, tho, all you want it for, be- 
yond a small amount, is to know its worthless- 
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ness, just as you should have a college educa- 
tion, in order that you may realize there is noth- 
ing in it. Yet the experience is good—that is it, 
the Experience! 
We want to live, to live fully and freely, to have 
life, and life in abundance. 
If the writer of these lines should die to-night, 
his last words would be those of thankfulness 
to his Maker for the privilege of having lived! 
—worked, toiled, sinned, suffered, endured, en- 
joyed—LIVED! 
There is no damnation for any one—there never 
was, and never will be—and there is no defeat 
excepting for those who think defeat. 
Success is for you. 
LIFE IS GOOD! 

wv 
IN most penitentiaries and prisons 
4 manufacturing plants have been 
)» installed by the State. The object 
€3/)' of the plants is: First, to work a 
=—' reformation in the prisoners by 
useful industry. Second, to make the institution 
self-supporting. 
This scheme, introduced with the best of mo- 
tives, has failed in its intent on both counts. I 
will grant, of course, that any kind of work is 
better than idleness, and it is further admitted 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 





THE PHI- that a certain profit has been realized from 
LISTINE the labor of the prisoners, that has gone to- 





ward the maintenance of the institution. But 
the original proposition stands, that work as 
carried on in prisons is not a success, either 
morally or financially. 

The cause of the moral failure lies in the fact 
that work in every prison is regarded by ward- 
ens, keepers, overseers and prisoners as a form 
of punishment. The guards do not work—the 
prisoners do. 

The financial failure, I believe, is because the 
industries introduced have been, almost with- 
out exception, of a kind and quality in which 
competition has been most keen and profits too 
close for an easy management. 

The work has demanded little skill, and pro- 
vided the largest amount of monotony. It was 
assumed that “ jail-birds’’ were not skilled, and 
so the articles manufactured have been of the 
cheapest and most flimsy sort. 

Men are set to work on parts and kept there 
without hope of promotion. Furniture of the 
cheapest kind now forms a staple in many 
prisons ; and the men who work at it feed things 
into machines day after day, month after month, 
year after year. They are not allowed to talk to 
other prisoners, nor even to carry materials. 
100 
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and this a thing that affords no mental stimu- 
lus, and adds nothing to the man’s usefulness. 
sy The man who stands there at that machine 
has no interest or pride in his work. He is given 
a stint and compelled to do it; and as he works 
he is conscious that a guard with loaded rifleis 
watching him. 

Only one man is suffering deterioration faster 
than the prisoner, and that is the piece of moral 
punk who holds the rifle. Every guard in every 
prison is elected to be damned; and the prison- 
er’s chances of reformation are not much bet- 
ter. In passing it is well to note the fact that in 
point of virtue a prison guard stands about on 
a level with the prisoners, and in mental acute- 
ness he lags a little behind. Men become by 
doing, and the man who holds a gun as a life- 
work, never becomes anything—not even a 
part of a machine. ; 

There is no money in the present plan of prison 
industry for anybody, for the output is of a sort 
that is bought only by very poor people. This 
man in the prison is in competition with women 
and children who do the same work in factories 
outside. He is a sweat-shop pawn, and is add- 
ing to the general misery of mankind; and if 
101 


They do not express themselves, excepting by THE PHI- 
stealth. They do one thing, and nothing else, LISTINF 


THE PHI- he is intelligent, he knows it. No skill is ac- 
LISTINE quired; there is no mental growth; and the 





man’s chances of getting work when his time 
expires, are very faint. Thousands of men, un- 
handicapped by a prison record, out of work, 
can do his task as well as he. The only change 
in the man is that when he entered prison he 
represented crime, and now he mirrors nullity— 
weakness. Sin is misdirected energy, and the 
capacity for wrong means also the capacity for 
good ; but weakness is the capacity for nothing. 
sw To such a degree of cheapness have prison- 
made goods been carried that the name “ pris- 
on-made’”’ has become a stigma and a synonym 
for the tawdry. The sales agents in certain in- 
stances taking advantage of the cheap produc- 
tion, have undersold “‘free-labor,”’ & the result 
has been a fine hullabaloo from the Trades 
Unions, with reasons more or less cogent and 
conclusive. 

Of prisoners in state penitentiaries, not over 
five per cent are any more vicious in their in- 
stincts than the men outside. We find, on ac- 
quaintance, that the man ina striped suit is very 
much a man like ourselves. He has done some- 
thing, while we have only thought it. He often 
lacks caution and he lacks will. Yet thru the 
right influence at the right moment—his will 
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and a temptation coming to us when impulse LISTINE 

was strong, we might now be in his place. 

‘¢ What kind of men compose the House of Com- 

mons?” asked Oliver Goldsmith of Ursa Major. 

“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “take the first fifty 

men coming down Fleet Street.” 

The prisoner is a man and a brother. Our desire 
i is to help him to help himself, and thereby help 

ourselves. Grant that he must be restrained and 
a limit put on his liberty, yet if we can make 
| restraint largely moral and a matter of psy- 
chology, the greater are we. When we give this 
man back to society, we hope to give back a 
man that society needs, not one whom society 
would shun or gladly spare. 
Revenge and punishment are things of the 
past. Revenge belongs to the savage, and the 
germ of punishment lies in the act. “Ven- 
geance is mine, and I will repay,” saith the 
| Lord # 

This leaves us free to teach. 

And sol am brought up to the vital point of 

this paragraph: Set prisoners to work at hand- 

work, Do not suggest revolt by placing the man 

on a treadmill. 

We grow thru expression, and the only way to 

reform a man is thru the right exercise of his 
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supplemented by another—he might be outside; THE PHI- 
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THE PHI- faculties; thus allowing the man to reform 
LISTINE himself. 








Education should be thru self-activity, not thru 
punishment and repression. 

The Kindergarten Idea has been partially in- 
troduced at the Illinois State Reform School, 
at Dwight, Illinois, and the results have been 
most encouraging—a marvel, often, even to the 
teachers. And if boys from twelve to eighteen 
can be managed by kindness, full grown men 
can also. In fact, the youth of, say, sixteen, is 
the hardest proposition that confronts either the 
pedagog or penologist. The lad who is neither 
a man nor a boy, and considers himself immor- 
tal, is much more dangerous than a criminal of 
mature years. Even in many “‘ good”’ boys, just 
turned into adolescence, revolution is rife, and 
discretion and caution are at low ebb. 

I am positive that I can take, just as they come, 
twenty-five Sing Sing men, and by the Kinder- 
garten Method manage them, in a room alone, 
day after day, without arms or a guard, in a 
perfectly orderly & decent manner. I can teach 
them to express themselves in useful work, and 
can gradually develop among the most of them 
a degree of deftness and skill that will make 
them self-supporting. 

w More than this, I can secure, in a week, a 
104 








hundred men and women who can teach just THE PHI- 

as well as I can. AndI am not sure but that LISTINE 

men prisoners can be taught best by women, 

and women prisoners taught best by men. 

' The Kindergarten Method should be used in its 
entirety—that is, there should be music, sing- 
ing, marches and calisthenics to relieve nerve- 
tension. Also there should be oral expression 
under proper regulations, instead of the grim, 
deathly silence of the present prison. 

Men can be led away from the bad by making 
life affirmative; and so these men should be 
set to making things with their hands, and 

; gradually promoted from the simple work to the 

| more complex. 

For grown men Sloyd would be the simplest 
form of work, and this would lead to carpentry, 
cabinet work, wood-carving, ornamental black- 

; smithing and weaving. The simple weaving of 
“homespun” and bed covers would lead some 

j Straight to tapestries, fust as wood-carving, 

modeling and drawing would lead the elect 

few to art. 

Such industry would surely work a reformation 

in great numbers, and a just and proper pride 

would gradually grow up where before there 
was only a patibulary acquiescence that masked 

a dangerous crater. 
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As for the hand-made fabric, there can never 


LISTINE bea glut in the market. It would have to sell 


higher than the machine-made article, and 
therefore the Trades Unions would be ap- 
peased. Competition would be overcome by 
making things better, not cheaper. If the thing 
is unique and beautiful, no stigma of “ prison- 
made” would be attached. Prison-made now 
stands for sweat-shop and shoddy, and these 
things we do not want. Time is the one thing 
that the prisoner is long on. Why this hot haste 
to get the thing done by Saturday night! Let 
the man be taught to do his task well. Not how 
cheap, but how good, should be the motto. 
But best of all, hand-work in prison, instead of 
machine methods, would give us back men for 
criminals. The reason there is no place now for 
the man who has “done time,” is because we 
believe he is incompetent. He cannot do any- 
thing. He is heipless as a craw-fish that has just 
sloughed its shell. We have all the incompe- 
tents now that we can manage, and so we turn 
the jail-bird away with a letter of recommenda- 
tion or a certificate of character, and we ease 
conscience by rubbing into him a little trite ad- 
vice about living an honest life. 

Mr. Booker Washington has well said, “The 
color line disappears when a Negro has some- 
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thing which other folks want.” It is the same THE PHI- 
{ with the ex-prisoner: if the man can do some- LISTINE 
thing really worth while, all prejudices are 
waived. Very, very few skilled artisans are ever 
sent to prison; and when in prison a man does 
acquire skill in a useful line, it is always by 
accident, and in spite of the keepers s I know 
of one case at Auburn where a prisoner begged 
the privilege of making a chair of his own de- 
sign—simply the craving for self-expression. 
Permission was granted, and the man produced 
a very creditable piece of work. In fact, the 
skill he possessed was a surprise both to him- 
self and those in authority. Other prisoners 
saw what this man had done and prayed for a 
like privilege. This was denied, because there 
was no precedent or authority for such work. 
But the powers wanted the things that this 
skillful man could make, and so he was givena 
separate room where, without guard or restraint, 
he follows his inclinations and works out his 
ideas w 

Knowledge of the health, mental growth and 
skill that have come to this prisoner, accident- 
ally caught the attention of a manufacturer. He 
wanted just such a man; and this manufacturer 
is now putting forth an effort to secure a pardon 
for his man. And altho the prisoner is under 
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THE PHI- life sentence for murder, there is no doubt 
LISTINE that the pardon will be secured; for the primal 





reason for keeping a man locked up, is because 
he is not wanted outside. Convince a Board of 
Pardons that the man can and will do a valu- 
able service for society, and prison doors fly 
open #9 

Idleness is the only sin. A blacksmith singing 
at his fae, sparks a-flying, anvil ringing, the 
man materializing an idea—what is finer! I saw 
such a sight the other evening thru a window. 
It gave me a thrill, and I said to myself, ‘“‘ The 
only saint is the man who has found his work!”’ 

wv 

ILE BILL QUEER, Custodian of 
“|| the Adams Birthplace at Quincy, 
i!) Massachusetts, and the only hon- 
S| orary member of the Daughters of 
=# the Revolution, writes me that he 
is in receipt of a letter from Mr. Richari Le 
Gallienne, wherein Dickie of the Eternal Quest 
says that the President of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad writes him, saying that he did 
not want to name that baby engine Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox—he wanted to call it Jeannette Gilder. 
I gladly make the correction in the interest of 
truth, and for the benefit of all parties con- 
cerned. 
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yon] SEE by the Public Prints that the THE PHI- 

\ %) (es / Boston Branch of the Y. M.C. A. LISTINE 
{ VAC aS has entered a Vigorous Protest 
| 1] €c2) CS, against the statuary on exhibition 

= in the Boston Museum of Fine 
| Arts. The gentlemen who signed the round 
| robin of dissent are Eben Bumstead, Abijah 
Hall and Samuel Thing. Ebe, Bije and Sam 
} aver severally & individually that no Respect- 
} able Lady can enter the Boston Museum and 
view the works of art there without experiencing 
a foozle feeling—alsoa disgust and disappoint- 
ment sew There is no doubt that the disap- 
pointment at the meagreness of the Display is 
quite general, and possibly is best mirrored by 
a little item that appeared in the “ Listener’s”’ 
column of the “ Transcript” a few weeks ago. 
It seems that a certain Mrs. Raggles of South 
Boston visited the Museum one Saturday after- 
noon, and on giving an account of the trip toa 
neighbor said, “I have seen that fellow what 
they call Adonis, and I’ve seen Raggles, and 
of the two, give me Raggles.” 
sy Bumstead, the chairman of the Protesting 
Committee, says that it was just such statuary 
as this that caused the decline of Greece and 
Rome. The crapulous Bumstead and his col- 
leagues should recognize the great truth laid 
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THE PHI- down by Saint Cassiodorus that dornax on the 





LISTINE cerebrum is a thousand times worse than dor- 





~ nax made manifest in art. However, Bumstead 
is right on the general proposition, but when he 
says that the live man in the nude would be an 
improvement on an image of the man done in 
plaster-Paris, he is growing slightly indelicate ; 
and there the PHILISTINE parts company 
with him, and strikes his name from the Roster. 
wv 
} WOMAN ofrare intellectual worth 
once told me that the most miser- 
able month of her life was the first 
four weeks of her marriage. 
“Proceed!”’ I said, and settled 
myself back in the Williatra Morris chair. 
And then she told me this: “1 have a fair in- 
tellect and a passable education. I was a school 
teacher—had saved a little money and been to 
Europe. I painted a little in water colors, gave 
private lessons in ‘expression’ and physical 
culture, and was thoroly interested in the his- 
tory of art s Of course an art collection for 
one of my limited means was quite out of the 
question, so I contented myself with an invest- 
ment of a hundred dollars in photographs of 
masterpieces. 
“ Art in Des Moines, in 1890, was rather a new 
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thing, outside of Oliver Perkins’ bachelor apart- THE PHI- 
ments; so I found myself quite famous, for LISTINE 
when I exhibited my photographs at the High 
School, and gave a little general talk on Art, 
there were a number of visitors present, friends 
and kinsmen of my scholars. 

‘* Several said my little lecture was great, and 
a young man present demanded the privilege 
of procuring a set of lantern slides of my pict- 
ures, so that I could give my lecture in the 
Assembly Room. I tried to smile the matter off, 
but did n’t succeed. 

“The young man belonged to one of the first 
families of the place, and I was proud of his 
attentions, for you know plain school ma’ams 
are a little outside of the social pale, and are 
only allowed beyond their Ghetto by grace. 

“ The public lecture went well, for I was full of 
animation, and my audience was gracious and 
sympathetic sy Then I gave the same thing at 
the little towns around, the young man acting 
as my impresario. There was even arranged a 
class of Grown-ups in Literature and another 
in Art, and I of course was the leader. I doubt- 
less acquired considerable skill as a public 
speaker, and this being before the day of wom- 
an’s clubs, I was looked upon with local won- 
der and pointed out to visitors. 
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THE PHI- “Suffice to say that my impresario proposed to 
LISTINE me, proposed explosively one evening on the 


way home from one of my classes. I had always 
said, that a man who pops the question is a 
very small and insignificant creature; but now 
it seemed different. 

w “I was flattered—any woman is flattered to 
have any man lay his all at her feet. Then I was 
just fresh from my lecture, and you know the 
intoxication of public speaking! I placed my 
head on his shoulder in the proper way. He 
kissed at me, smacked too soon, smashed my 
hat, and rubbed his whiskers in my eye. I had 
always said that a man who kisses a woman 
explosively, is worse than one who pops a pro- 
posal &® 

“Yet in five weeks I married that man. He was 
three years my junior, the son of a wholesale 
grocer, and so had a family name; and his 
wealth was no objection. I was twenty-nine & 
growing yellow. There was no promotion ahead 
for me in my profession—school teachers are 
just worn out and buried. I was tired, over- 
worked and hungry for love, as all good women 
are. I had a chance, and I took it. 

«* My husband idolized me. He fed on my words, 
followed me with his eyes, and feasted on my 
every action, He thought that my little water 
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art to those who really knew better. In short, 
my husband did not know me at all, and never 
could. Yet we were tied for life. He never guessed 
my limitations. To say that he was my Disciple 
I think covers the matter, if you add to this 
a goodly dash of animality. 

“ And all the time I knew that there was going 
to be a fearful awakening. My husband knew 
nothing of art or literature—knew less than I, 
and all I knew was names, dates and labels. I 
was a mere dabster, but he wasn’t big enough 
to detect it, or allow me to confess to him.” 
I "ll have to go pretty soon,”’ I said, and shifted 
my position in the Morris chair. “I see you got 
tired of your husband.” 

“I did n’t say that,” she retorted. “‘ But awoman 
wants to serve a man, not be crawled to. I 
could forgive a beating, but my husband used 
to cackle applause at my most commonplace 
remarks, as if they were scintillations. 

“ Judge Waterman of Chicago divorced us on 
our first Anniversary #7 Mary Baker Eddy had 
almost a parallel experience, you remember, and 
if she had not secured marital freedom just as I 
did, in the courts, she would never have reached 
the sublime heights of Christian Science.” 
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color daubs were gems, considered my opinion THE PHI- 
on literature as final, and quoted my words on LISTINE 








THE PHI- 
LISTINE 








“Keep to the theme and cut out C. S. for the 
present—how about the alimony?” I ventured. 
“It is one hundred & fifty a month, and comes 
quite convenient,” she said. 

“The story is interesting, but commonplace, 
I answered. ‘Only one flash of philosophy is in 
it all and that is what you suggested about the 
Disciple. It is like this” 
“TI thought you had to go?” she said. 

“ That depends upon who is doing the talking,” 
said I, and rebuked her by a look, and con- 
tinued, thus: 








1) DISCIPLE is a man who does not 
understand. He thinks that he is 
on, but he is n’t. And the reason 
of his obtuseness lies in the fact 
= that he is willing to be a Disciple, 
and has n’t the phosphorus to be an indepen- 
dent Ego, as every man should. The true token 
of the Disciple is that he is quite willing to let 
the other man do all the thinking # He is one 
who accepts the opinions of another without 
digesting them. He has such faith in his mas- 
ter that he accepts every word, and does not 
stop to analyze, sift, weigh or decide. 
A Disciple is an individual who is hotly intent 
on hitching his ice wagon to a Star. 
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That Man who had Twelve Disciples had twelve THE PHI- 
too many; no wonder that He used to send LISTINE 
them away; no wonder is it that He went alone 
up into the mountain. The Disciples were be- 
coming a nuisance with their childish questions 
and quibbles and petty jealousies about pref- 
erences. He saw that they were going to make 
Him trouble. None of them rendered Him any 
service of which we know. A Disciple is a tra- 
ducer in the germ. One of the Twelve betrayed 
the Man, another denied Him, a third doubted 
Him, and what the others did, nobody knows. 
Personal relationship is sure to transform a 
Disciple into an enemy. 
Your enemy is a man who does not comprehend 
you, and your Disciple is the same; they mark 
different stages of the chrysalis, that’s all. 
If men could only know each other, they would 
never either idolize or hate. 
Anyone who idolizes you is going to hate you 
when he discovers that you are fallible. He 
never forgives. He has deceived himself and he 
blames you for it. 
“TI hate him!” said Dr. Johnson of a certain 
man. 
** Why, how can you say that, when you do not 
even know him?” asked Goldsmith. 
“Sir,”” answered Ursa Major, “that ’s the 
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THE PHI- trouble, if I only knew him I would doubtless 


LISTINE respect him.” 





To know all is to forgive all. 

Your friend and comrade! Well, that is some- 
thing different. Your friend knows your limita- 
tions, respects your foibles, realizes your weak 
points. He sums up your character: he casts a 
balance and finds so much good to your credit; 
then he gives you his faith and loyalty. 

But your Disciple neither knows your best nor 
worst. He invests you with a halo and bestows 
on you virtues you do not possess. You never 
dare tell a Disciple the truth—nothing but a 
miracle satisfies him. A Disciple, in short, is an 
indifferent person who has been indiscreetly 
allowed to come close enough to strike a Good 
Man 

Your mental mate inspires you to nobler en- 
deavor; he comprehends you at your best, ap- 
preciates your flights, detects your lapses, dep- 
recates your aberrations, and his presence con- 
stantly tends to conserve sanity and a proper 
balance. On the other hand the Disciple tempts 
in the direction of extravagance and hypocrisy. 
He is easily imposed upon, and as he demands 
the impossible, there is a strong temptation to 
give it to him. 

All good men and women crave comradeship}. 
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but to have anyone accept your word as holy THE PHI- 
writ, isa dire calamity. We want love andsym- LISTINE 
pathy, and we want the right of being forgiven. 
We do not want to be idolized, we want to be 
pardoned. Flee the Disciple on your life! Limit 
him to correspondence and communication by 
telephone. If forced to it, do as the Sibyl of Con- 
cord does,—show yourself for two minutes, once 
a year in the gloaming, from a high balcony, 
while the Non-Cogibund stand on the lawn, 
ten thousand strong, and tramp down the grass. 
wv 
JHE staid and proper “ Bookman” 
has adopted my scheme of inserting 
humorous advertisements among 
its announcements. This from the 
last issue: “The correspondence 
of Marie Bashkirtseff and Guy de Maupassant 
is short!y to be issued in book form with an in- 
i troduction by Jeannette Watson Gilder. We 
can assure our readers that the book will be 
one that no gentleman’s library should be with- 
out, as Miss Gilder has every qualification for 
entering into the spirit of her theme.” sg Will 
Anthony Comstock please take note? 


Disgrace consists in mentally ac- 
knowledging disgrace. 
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E Professor Max Lautner has 
put a small petard under the 
European World of Art and given 
Ai) it a hoist to starboard, by asserting 
i that Rembrandt did not paint Rem- 
brandt’s best pictures. The Professor makes his 
point luminous by a cryptogram he has invented 
and for which he has filed a caveat. It is a very 
useful cryptogram, for by it you can prove any 
proposition you may make, even to showing 
that Jarrett Bumdell is America’s only stylist. 
My opinion is that this cryptogram is an in- 
fringement on that of our lamented country- 
man, Ignatius Donnelly. 

But letting that pass, the statement that Rem- 
brandt could not have painted the pictures that 
are ascribed to him, “because the man was 
low, vulgar and untaught,” commands respect 
om account of the extreme stupidity of the 
remark. Lautner is so dull that he is entertain- 
ing ww 

“I have the capacity in me for every crime,” 
wrote that gentlest of gentle men, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Of course he had n’t, and in making 
this assertion, Emerson pulled toward him a 
little more credit than was his due. That is, he 
overstated a great classic truth. 

“ If Rembzandt painted the ‘ Christ at Emmaus’ 
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and the ‘Sortie of the Civic Guard,’ then Rem- 
brandt had two souls,” exclaims Prof. Lautner. 
w And the simple answer of Emerson would 
have been, “‘ He had.” 
That is just the difference between Rembrandt 
and Prof. Lautner. Lautner has one dead level, 
flat, unprofitable soul that neither soars high 
nor dives deep, and his mind reasons unobjec- 
tionable things out syllogistically, in a manner 
perfectly inconsequential. He is icily regular, 
splendidly null. 
Every man measures others by himself—he has 
only one standard. When a man ridicules cer- 
tain traits in other men, he ridicules himself. 
How would he know that other men were con- 
temptible, did he not look into his own heart & 
there see the hateful things ? Thackeray wrote 
his book on Snobs, because he was a Snob, 
which is not saying that he was a Snob all the 
time. When you recognize a thing, good or bad, 
in the outside world, itis because it is yours 
already, and is in your own heart. 
“I carry the world in my heart,”’ said the Prophet 
of old. All the universe you have is the universe 
you have within. 
Old Walt Whitman when he saw the wounded 
soldier, exclaimed, ‘‘I am that man.” And two 
thousand years before, Terence said, “I ama 
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THE PHI- man, and nothing that is human is alien to me.” 


LISTINE I know just why Prof. Lautner believes that 








Rembrandt never could have painted a picture 
with a deep, tender, subtle and spiritual signif- 
icance. Prof. Lautner has a sophomore brain; 
he averages fairly well, he labors hard to be 
consistent but his thought gamut runs from 
Bottom the weaver to Dogberry the judge. He 
is a cauliflower,—that is to say, a cabbage with 
a college education. 

Yes, I understand him, because for the most of 
the time, I myself am supremely dull, childishly 
dogmatic, beautifully complacent. 

I am Lautner. 

Lautner says Rembrandt was “ untaught,” and 
Donnelly said the same of Shakespeare, and 
each critic gives this as a reason why the man 
could not have done a sublime performance. 
Yet since “Hamlet” was never equalled, who 
could have taught its author how? And since 
Rembrandt at his best was never surpassed, 
who could have instructed him ? 

Rembrandt sold his wife’s wedding garments, 
and spent the money for strong drink. 

The woman was dead. 

And then there came to him days of anguish, 
and nights of grim, grinding pain. He paced the 
echoing halls, as did Robert Browning after 
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the death of Elizabeth Barrett, when he cried 
aloud, “I want her! I want her!” 
The cold gray light of morning came creeping 
into the sky. Rembrandt was fevered, restless, 
sleepless. He sat by the window and watched 
the day unfold. And as he sat there looking out 
to the east, the light of love gradually drove the 
darkness from his heart. He grew strangely 
calm, he listened, he thought he heard the rustle 
of a woman’s garments, he caught the smell of 
her hair—he imagined Saskia was at his elbow. 
se He took up the palette and brushes that for 
weeks had lain idle, & he outlined the “Christ 
at Emmaus’’—the gentle, loving, sympathetic 
Christ—the bleeding, worn, emaciated, thorn- 
crowned Christ, whom the Pharisees misunder- 
stood, and the soldiers spit upon. 
Don’t you know how Rembrandt painted that 
picture, the ‘“‘ Christ at Emmaus ?”’ 
I do. 
I am that man. 

w 
——gemn]| SLE that the Duke of Manchester 
offered one Mickey Kelly, of South 
} Boston, two thousand dollars for 
a bulldog. The offer was accepted 
: ==) and the dog duly delivered as per 
agreement at the Waldorf-Astoria. But tho 
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THE PHI- Duke’s promise to remit when he got home was 
LISTINE not accepted as legal tender, and Mickey he 


took the dog away. He might have accepted 
the Duke’s second proposition to pay for the two 
thousand dollar dog by giving Mickey four five 
hundred dollar dogs, but this very generous 
offer was declined. 

“Ah, you know, my Dear Boy, you have no 
Leisure Class in America!” said the Duke. 
And the answer was, “‘ Yes, we have a Leisure 
Class—we call them Hoboes.”’ 

The difference between the Duke of Manchester 
and His Whiskers of Oshkosh is very slight. 
All things move in a spiral. In the Duke of Man- 
chester and His Whiskers the circle is complete. 
Each gets out of all the work he can, consider- 
ing it a sort of disgrace, or at least very bad 
form. 

One loves bulldogs and the other does n’t. It is 
the law of antithesis—things that seem directly 
opposite are really the same—vindictive hate is 
only passionate love turned wrong side out # 
Last week my friend Tired Ferguson brought a 
bulldog to the Roycroft Shop, leading the dog 
by a piece of clothes-line tied to the end of a 
pole. The Weary One offered to sell me the dog 
—being temporarily embarrassed—for two dol- 
lars. I bought the beast, and seeing an offer of 
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reward in a Buffalo paper for the return of such THE PHI- 


a dog, shortly after, I let Ali Baba take the LISTINE 


Kioodle into the city on the noon train, and he 
secured the five dollars reward. 

This put Ali Baba three ahead of the game, 
and proves again that some things can be done 
as well as others. 

ws 

=IEAN HART of Denver is an Eng- 
lishman who was born in Ireland, 





! twenty years, but has never taken 
out his papers. Eight children have come to 
him, and all from England ; for at great expense 
he has managed to have them born there, all 
save one, that thru some caper of the calendar, 
first saw the light on the high seas. 

The Dean’s shovel hat and gaiters are the pride 
of Denver, & as an Exhibit, are second only to 
the tout-ensemble of William of Albany when 
he goes to pay his dog tax. As compared with 
Dean Swipes of Topeka, Dean Hart loses a 
trifle in general picturesqueness, but this is 
amply atoned for by his brogue which is straight 
County Antrim, flavored by a jigger of Cockney. 
Of course women are not allowed to take part 
in the real religious service in an Episcopal 
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Church, nor to sit in the sanctuary or conse- 
crated part of the Choir; but for the accommo- 
dation of the ladies who sing especially well, 
the Dean put a secularized annex to his choir. 
And across this annex he has erected a barb- 
wire fence. The mingling of the sexes in 
religious ceremonies has a distinct tendency 
towards the “porn,’”’ whatever that may be, 
according to Dean Hart. And now that the Dean 
is to separate the sexes in the pews, a pretty pro- 
test has been put up by Vestryman Allen B. 
Seaman, and a man who runs a Curiosity Store 
—all backed up by a Nebuchadnezzar Widow. 
w As a hagiologist Dean Hart ranks high. His 
explanation concerning the Tower of Babel is 
nearly as classic as the legend of Judas, who 
is allowed once a year to go and cool him on 
the floe. The Dean tells us that the Tower of 
Babel was built so high that it reached heaven, 
and the angels (who are all men—there being 
no she angels) made love to the daughters of 
the brick-layers. And thru accidents de l’amour 
a Bishop and a Dean were born, and from them 
all other besumistic Bishops and sure- — 
Deans are descended. 

Under these conditions it is no wonder that 
Dean Hart’s respect for the Cloth is very great. 
Whenever titled members of the Church jour- 
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ney that way, they are well taken care of by THE PHI- 
the Dean. Thus it happened several years ago LISTINE 
that the Bishop of Ripon journeyed Westward, 
and fell into the hospitable arms of the Dean 
of Denver. The servants in the household had 
been cautioned that the Great Man should be 
addressed as “My Lord.” All thoroly under- 
stood the lésson, including Eph, an American 
citizen of Afric descent. 
The Bishop duly arrived and was shown to his 
apartments. Eph was told to go up presently 
and see if there was not something that the 
Great Man wanted. 
Eph tapped at the door and asked if he could 
be of service. ‘‘ Yes,” said the Bishop, “ bring 
me some shaving water, please.” 
“Yes, my God!” said Eph, and straightway 
went and brought a pitcher of ice water. 

we 
MH E railroads have annihilated time 
ij) and space, and asa direct result of 
the railroads, the United States is 
the richest country on earth—richer 
/ far than England—loaning money 
to Europe. And the curious spectacle has been 
ours of seeing the Rothschilds ask favors of 
Mr. J. P. Morgan of New York. Asa people we 
are knitted and welded together, & it is largely 
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a matter of steel rails & telegraph wires. Any- 
thing in any corner of America can be had by 
everybody and anybody who has the price—you 
simply call your man up by telephone, and soon 
the thing is coming your way at the rate of 
seventy miles an hour. 

We even send babies across the continent alone 
in perfect safety. Last week I saw in a sleeping 
car on the Michigan Central a four-year-old 
little girl, on her way from Pueblo, Colorado, 
to Portland, Maine. On the front of her funny 
little calico dress was sewn a card, telling who 
she was and where she was going. Her mother 
had died and her father was sending her to her 
grandmother, to be cared for @ She had a big 
basket containing clothes and eatables, but the 
trainmen almost fought with each other for the 
privilege of taking the baby into the dining cars 
for lunch. Conductors, trainmen, porters, pas- 
sengers just climbed over each other to look 
after the little girl, and at Detroit I saw an old 
lady, a passenger, order the train crew to quit 
feeding that baby candy, cakes and pie, or she 
would report them to the General Passenger 
Agent—she would take care of the child her- 
self. And she did—waving everybody away. The 
youngster was absolutely content & had thrown 
herself with beautiful baby abandon into the 
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new environment, accepting it all as her right THE PHI- 
and portion, not even giving thanks. LISTINE 
Beneath all our minor differences, as a people, 
we stand together. When our hearts are touched 
we join hands in a common cause @ And this 
undercurrent of love that that baby passenger 
reached with her little tendrils of necessity, 
proved the existence of the vein. It showed to 
me, that at heart, we want to be kind, that we 
want to help, that we want to do something for 
somebody. Good has come our way—we wish 
to pass it along. The only way you can keep 
good is to give it away. 
wv 

——~amanlY RY employee pays for superin- 
tendence and inspection. Some pay 
more and some less. That is to say, 
ja dollar a day man would receive 
S / two dollars a day were it not for the 
fact that some one has to think for him, look 
after him, and supply the will that holds him to 
his task @ The result is that he contributes 
toward the support of those who superintend 
him. Make no mistake about this: incompetence 
and disinclination require supervision, and they 
pay for it, and no one else does. 
The less you require looking after, the more 
able you are to stand alone and complete your 
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THE PHI- tasks, the greater your reward. Then if you can 
LISTINE not only do your own work, but direct intelli- 
gently and effectively the efforts of others, your 
reward is in exact ratio, and the more people 
you can direct, and the higher the intelligence 
you can rightly lend, the more valuable is your 
life &* 
The Law of Wages is as sure and exact in its 
workings as the Law of the Standard of Life. 
You can go to the very top, and take Edison 
for instance, who sets a vast army at work—& 
wins not only deathless fame, but a fortune, 
great beyond the dreams of avarice. And going 
down the scale you can find men who will not 
work of themselves, and no one can make them 


work, and so their lives are worth nothing, and 
they are a tax and burden on the community. 
Do your work so well it will require no super- 
vision; and by doing your own thinking you 
will save the expense of hiring some one to 
think for you. 





Good Philistines make a success of 
everything they attempt—it is the 
Mental Attitude does it. 
w WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE SOME 
ROYCROFT BOOKS? WE ’LL GLADLY 
SEND THEM ON SUSPICION. 
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On MAKING Tuincs As Goon As 
You Can: being a small Preach- 
ment 4y Fra Elbertus “E ~“é 


ook. FREDERIC HARRISON, who 
recently visited this country, said 


he saw taking place in America 


a} two distinct evolutions in the line 
of “ Positivism.” 
By Positivism Mr. Harrison means positive 
good, here and now. A real betterment for 
any one class means a betterment for all. 
Where one suffers, all suffer; where one enjoys 
all enjoy—thus are our lives linked and knitted 
together. ‘No man liveth unto himself alone,” 
nor can he, try as he may—he is dragging others 
down or he is lifting them up. 
The first Betterment Mr. Harrison thought he 
Saw was a tendency in the houses of the rich 
toward simplicity. 
“Ten years ago,” said Mr. Harrison, “when I 
visited the United States, your rich reople all 
seemed intent on filling theirhomes with many 


things @ Now there is a marked desire among 
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your cultured people toward having a few beau- 
tiful things, instead of a great many common- 
place things.’’ 

The second bit of Positivism which we are 
manifesting, according to Mr. Harrison, is a 
greater consideration for the worker. Time was 
when in every factory town there were down in 
the valley long rows of unsightly tenements— 
mere hovels without the slightest touch of 
beauty or individuality—and in these huts and 
hovels lived the workers. 

Over against this dull grey waste of houses 
that were not homes, we had the splendid man- 
sion away up on the hillside, where lived the 
employer. You reached the mansion by a wind- 
ing road that strayed under stately oaks and by 
old elms that stretched their branches to the 
sun. Arriving at the mansion you beheld con- 
servatories, stables, kennels, lodges, and every 
evidence of ease and elegance. 

But there came a day when the employer was 
not quite so happy as he used to be—he could 
no longer enjoy all of his good things—for 


down in the valley he saw the rows of bleak, 
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barren tenements where existed the people who 
had helped him win his wealth. He could not 
separate himself from them—he could not en- 
joy while they suffered. 

w And so in many instances in England and 
America rich men are finding a gratification in 
ministering to others, instead of trying to reach 
happiness by an exclusive clutch. 

Mr. Harrison is a close observer of social 
affairs, and his long and honorable life as a 
thinker and doer must command our respect. 
But he might have gone one step further and 
noted the fact that the return to simplicity, and 
the grasping of the great thought that you can 
only reach good for self by doing good to others, 
are one and the same thing—not two, as he 
suggests. The most notable instance I can re- 
call ofthe truth just stated is seen inthe Gorham 
Co., silversmiths, of Providence, R. I. Here 
is an institution that employs an army of nearly 
two thousand people, making beautiful things 
in silver; and Mr. Harrison’s “‘evolution”’ is 
seen in that the articles made are individual 


pieces—patterns rfever repeated. It is a return 
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to the olden time—the revival of a lost art. The 
Gorham folks have had to train their workers 
to beat and hammer silver just as Benvenuto 
Cellini and Botticelli did. They encourage the 
worker in every way to express himself, and 
express his best, and the product is something 
to-day unequalled in the art world of even 
Italy and France. 

There are your quiet elegance, individuality & 
simplicity shown in the product; and in the 
Gorham Works you will find that personal inter- 
est in the welfare of the worker which Mr. Har- 
rison mentions as the ‘‘second marked evolu- 
tion in social America.” 


“ Every great institution,”’ says Emerson, “is 
the lengthened shadow of one man.” # In the 
Gorham Works I thought I saw everywhere the 
bold, yet generous and gentle spirit of Mr. 
Edward Holbrook, the President of the Com- 
pany. The buildings are as complete in their 
appointments as any High School ever built by 
Allen the Expert. Light, ventilation, tempera- 


ture, cleanliness—every known scientific sani- 


tary appliance that money can buy— allare here, 
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To maintain this great concern on a paying 
basis there must be scattered over the world a 
good many people who want a few beautiful 
things instead of a great many cheap ones. 
The Gorham people are only ministering to a 
desire—supplying a demand. No doubt the 
Gorhams are educating the public, but on the 
other hand the buying public has educated the 
Gorhams. It is action and reaction, give and 
take—mutuality, reciprocity. 

The world is getting better. We are making 


head. Conditions in America were never so en- 


couraging for the worker. To toil with your 


hands is no longer a disgrace—it is not even 
‘bad form.” The only disgrace is to be idle or 
to do slip-shod work. The Guild of Women 
Book-Binders is really an aristocratic concern. 
To cultivate the three H’s—head, hand & heart, 
is the true and right education. 

And when you live your life, and work in joy, 
you are adding to the joy of mankind—to those 
who live now and those who are to come. 

If a man finds a joy in the possession of one 


real work of art, and is quite willing to make a 
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bonfire of his Friday-Bargain-Day junk, he has 
dealt the Sweat-Shop System a death-blow. He 
has given the Artist a chance—he has extended 
the worker a hand-grasp out of the silence, and 
given him a God-bless-you over the miles. All 
good is mutual and transmutable—no man 
liveth unto himself alone. 

Good things are catching as well as bad; and 
the impulse that the Gorhams, above all others, 
have given to the plastic arts in America can- 
not be over-estimated. Work should be expres- 
sion, and it is, where the worker is allowed free- 
dom to put himself into his task. 

All of the various forms of art are attempts to 
symbolize soul. There is in every normal heart 
a hunger for harmony—a desire for beauty. 
Beautiful sights, sweet sounds, harmonious 
proportions—all these symbol a condition of 
spirit where peace and love and righteousness 
reign. Matter is only mind in an opaque condi- 
tion;a poem is a love emotion; a picture is a 
thought; a statue is an idea—back of the thing 
is the brain that conceived it, and behind the 


world is its Maker. 
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Little Journeys 


To the Homes of GREAT MUSICIANS 








This book is the Third Volume of the JOURNEYS 
issued by the Roycrofters, and the edition is now 
ready. The book contains these numbers : 





Richard Wagner Wolfgang Mozart 
Nicola Paganini Sebastian Bach 
Frederick Chopin Felix Mendelssohn 


Written by Elbert Hubbard, with portraits on Imperial 
Japan_paper of each subject, text on Roycroft water- 
mark, hand-made paper. The title page hand illumined, 
bound in limp chamois, silk-lined, gilt top. Edition 
limited to one thousand copies, numbered and signed 
by the author. 

Price of volume is $3.00. 

Subscribers who already have the above mentioned 
booklets in ‘paper covers, may, if they choose, return 
the loose numbers to us by mail, with remittance of 
one dollar and fifty cents for binding, and the volume 
will go forward. 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 























RicHARD WAGNER 
Modeled by Saint Gerome. 





IN TERRA COTTA. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
THE RoycrorTers, East Aurora, New York. 














Elk Mountain 
WYOMING 


This mountain is 1,100 feet high, and 
between Laramie and Rawlins, for 117 
miles, it is constantly in sight. This is 
one of the historical ranges of the 
west, over which roamed at one time 
great herds of Elk, from which the 
mountain was named. Other famous 
landmarks are seen all along this line. 
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Whether on pleasure or business, 
comes nearest pleasure when one has 
the best, and the acme of perfection 
in railroading is 


The Black Diamond Express 


operated between Niagara Falls, Buf- 
falo and New York via the Scenic 
Route, the 


Lehigh Valley Railroad 


Its appointments luxurious; a la carte 
dining service unsurpassed, and the 
region traversed known far and wide 
as ‘‘The Switzerland of America.’”’ 
Illustrated booklets telling about this 
magnificent train, and the wonderful 
region through which it passes will 
be sent on application to 


GEO. R. CHESBROUGH, 
Western Passenger Agent, 
Iroquois Hotel Block, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











The Mirror 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL REFLECT- 
ING THE INTERESTS OF THINK- 
ING PEOPLE, THE SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE IS TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


Editor and Proprietor 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





to the strong 


man who has 
shaken himself loose from shams, 
and zs something. For in the 
way of being worthy, the first 
condition surely is that one be. 
Let Cant cease at all risk and at 
all costs ; till Cant cease nothing 
else can begin. Of human crim- 
inals I find but one unforgiva- 
ble—the Quack. 


—CARLYLE, 











LITTLE JOURNEYS 


TO THE HOMES OF 


o-minent Waintera 








By ELBERT HUBBARD 
Comprising the following: 








1 MICHAEL ANGELO 7 ForTuNy 

2 REMBRANDT 8 Ary SCHEFFER 

3 RUBENS 9 JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 
4 MEISSONIER 10 JosHuUA REYNOLDS 

5 TITiaAn 11 LANDSEER 


6 ANTHONY VAN Dyck 12 Gustave Dore 

In one volume, illustrated with 
24 reproductions on Japan Vel- 
lum. Bound by the Roycrofters 
in limp leather, satin lined, title 
inlaid. The price for the book is 
$2.00, by express, prepaid. 








THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 
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Vj EN fight to lose the 

battle and the thing 
that they fought for comes 
about in spite of their de- 
feat, and when it comes turns 
out to be not what they 
meant, and other men have 
to fight for what they meant 
under another name. | W™us™ 














NCE there was a newly-married 

man who had to go away from 

G@ New York to Buffalo or Some- 

‘ where on Business. His wife took 
on terribly about being left Behind. And so to 
ease her Pain the Man hearkened to his Wife’s 
request, and instead of going away by one of 
the Fast Trains on the Central at the rate of a 
mile a minute, he went over to Communipaw 
and took the Erie. But the man made his Wife 
the Solemn Promise that when he came back 


he would come by the Empire State Express. 
CHG to erie 1t $50.00 











REST—RECREATION aN 
Old Point Comfort +, 
COAST OF VIRGINIA 
‘HYGEIA HOTEL | 
Rr a 


Fronting on the famous Hamp- 


ton Roads and adjoining the 
largest military post in America 


SF 
Summer Rates, $17.50 per week upward 


SURF BATHING, FISHING, GOLF 
GEORGE A. KEELER, Manager, 





A LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


‘ IN- THE 


“American Academy 
* of Smmortals . 


Costs Cen Mollars —No farther 
dines or assessments, and no lia- 


bilities. Your duties consist in liv- 
ing upsto your Ideal (as nearly as 


sible} & attending the Anzual . 


inser. is convenient). 


) The membership, entitles ou to one of thé 

Philistiseigiagasine tor 99 years, but no Phen 

(2) All the back bound volumes of Tus PaILETi¥n we 

have ‘on hand. .; 

(3) Large JouRNEYs, with current num- 
bers, and all that shall be in futere. 

tok ta ba shih ask hioks 


ment a the Royeroiars may elect to send you Every — 


(6) Susoeas, Health and Love: Vibrations, sent daily 
: by the Pastor or Ali Baba. ° 
Addrtes The BURSAR, EAST AURORA, New York. 
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